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In all musical practice there are three materially different stages 
to be distinguished. 1. That of playing at sight (reading). 2 That 
of critical’ study, and 3. That of playing before an audience. The 
first requires a quick conception; the second, an expert mechanical 
power; the third, a constantly collected state of mind and-a very 
intense effort of attention. 

1. Playing at sight. 

In a judicious practice of playing at sight, one can best ac- 
quire a faculty of reading well ; sdonest become skilled in play- 
ing, and most surely become possessed of a musical , character. 
I refer to what I have said above. The main thing is: strive 
quickly to get a clear conception of the piece. But as quick- 
ness of apprehension is seldom a natural talent, it being in most 
persons only the product of a facility acquired by long practice ; the 
following observations may, not be superfluous. In order to obtain a 
quickness of apprehension, one must not at first endeavor to appre- 
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hend the whole at once, but to go through the thing gradually. The 
following, in my view, would b- the best method to be adopted in 
playing at sight. 1. As quick as possible apprehend and analyze 
the time. 2. As far as possible guess out the harmony, which can 
be done by directing the attention more to the left than to the right 
hand. 3. Avoid all précipitation, when the passages are somewhat 
intricate, and play them, so to speak, according to convenience. 4. 
Never be afraid of doing anything in too imperfect a manner, while 
you endeavor to play on in due succession, but rather fear not to do it ; 
which happens when one hesitates or stops during the performance. 
If one only avoids being frightened from his purpose by apparently 
serious difficulties in the first commencement, he will always over- 
come some of them with every repeated performance, and indeed 
there is often in that case no farther exercise necessary, or at most, 
very little. 
2. Careful study. 

It follows from what has already been said, that when the 
playing at sight, or the reading of a piece has been done well, 
the perfecting of the mechanical part, or the close study, is al- 
ready brought within very narrow limits and often almost entirely 
accomplished. At the same time, however, there are difficulties 
which, even though they had been perfectly apprehended and under- 
stood in playing over the piece, are nevertheless too great to be con- 
quered by merely running over the piece in playing. Such must be 
brought under the command of the fingers by suitable repetitions. 

Now as the close study in question limits itself to the simple object 
of creating dexterity of finger, and expertness, as remarked above, 
is the habit of performing aright, let it be considered by every one 
who practises, that his exercise should be performed with judgment 
and reflection. It very easily happens that one forgets himself, and 
exercises in a thoughtless and erroneous manner, and unconsciously 
gets into a wrong way: and in such a case his exercise is not only 
an entire loss of time, but is even positively injurious. JT must once 
more refer to what has previously been said. I cannot sufficiently 
recommend here, that one never strive to correct immediately every 
fault he may have committed, but that he know it and endeavor to 
avoid it the next time. If the fault is committed, it can by no means 
be recalled, and an immediate attempt at its correction would only 
be attended with an additional fault, that is, repetition, and falter- 
ing ; while, in the very next repetition, the first fault again makes its 
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appearance. ‘True skill consists, not in correcting, but in avoiding 
faults. But such an avoidance can be acquired only by a very slow 
and frequent practice. 

It is still farther to be observed, that a suitable exercise demands 
a very close attention. And to hold the mind in such vividness of 
attention constantly during one or more hours, is scarcely possible. 
On this account it would be well, to take that first in hand which 
most exhausts attention, and daily to alternate in the things to be 
done. I do not mean by this, however, that we should to-day prac- 
tise one piece and to-morrow another, but that we should introduce 
some change in the manner of studying the same piece, when the 
attention threatens to sink in the first mode of practice. And then it 
must be observed, that in the vanquishment of some difficulties time 
also must contribute its share; and that every excessive exercise, by 
unduly accumulated repetitions, often defeats its own object. Our 
own perception must here fix the boundary. 


3. PLAYING BEFORE AN AUDIENCE. 


The moment of playing before an audience is the fruit of both the 
others; but it is also that which demands the highest effort. For, 
notwithstanding all the previous preparation, it requires a very vivid 
attention and a very great collecteduess of mind, in order, when an 
accidental mistake should be committed, not to allow oneself to 
be driven on to the commission of others. 

It is very evident that the state of the mind is never the same 
when one plays before hearers as when he performs alone ; but when 
playing alone one can in some measure transfer himself into this 
condition if he will imagine himself to have hearers and strive ac- 
cordingly to execute the piece of music with all fluency, exactness, 
and accuracy of expression, and from time to time repeat this process. 

The period during which one plays in public, may be regarded as 
decidedly the most favorable to progress. The development made in 
this, even though it be a very short period, is frequently of more 
worth than what could be realized from a whole month of ordinary 
practice. 

The most essential requisite in public performance is tranquillity 
of mind, and this can exist only when a perfect certainty [or con- 

’ fidence] has been acquired in practice and one has here particularly 
aimed to avoid all precipitation in playing. 
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§ 2. Gradual course of development. 


As the result of all these observations, the following gradual pro- 
cess would be the best adapted to learning a piece of music funda- 
mentally, surely, and completely :—1. Succession, or Progression ; 
2. Time; 3. Striking the notes; 4. Fingering ; 5. Combinations ; 
6. Certainty ; 7. Dexterity or facility ; 8. Expression. 

The first comprises merely playing in succession, whether well or 
ill, and refers to nothing but merely the uniform avoidance of repe- 
tition and stopping. All other faults can in this case be tolerated.— 
The second is the same, except the additional circumstance of play- 
ing in correct time. All other particulars may here likewise be left 
out of view.—The third is the observance of both these together, 
connected with a more particular effort to play with purity. In rela- 
tion to this point I will hereafter give more copious instruction.—The 
fourth adds to the foregoing more readiness and fluency of perform- 
ance, an attainment which can be made only by the observance of a 
suitable fingering.—The fifth includes the combination of the results 
of the individual difficulties previously overcome, without any-inter- 
ruption or hesitation. The sizth embraces certainty, which ought 
equally to be found as well in small as in great difficulties. —The 
seventh comprehends the requisite expertness to play the piece in the 
time intended by the composer. The eighth comprises the spirit of 
the music, its soul, as indicated by the musical signs from the com- 
poser himself, carefully apprehended and feelingly expressed. 

How each of these properties may be regularly developed in the 
order proposed, may be seen from the following brief view. One can 
play in succession, and not keep correct time. One may keep good 
time, and still perform in a perfectly impure or corrupt style, and 
may also strike the right notes with bad fingering. One may also 
play with the best fingering, yet have no combination, no connexion, 
no certainty and expertness ; and even where all of these exist, there 
may yet be an entire want of expression. And if, on the contrary, 
one attempts to arrive at the same result by a reverse order, or by 
going only through some parts of this practice ; he will not only find 
it to a certain extent impossible, but on the other hand will also be 
compelled to act without aim and without success. 

A more exact analysis of the means which are requisite to the ful- 
filment of each of these conditions, will make this matter still more 
plain.. For the purpose of the greater clearness, I here place the 
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errors which are to be avoided and into which one very easily falls, 
proximate to the means of which one is to avail himself. 

1. Progression is most easily learned by playing in succession with 
moderate rapidity, and without reference to any thing else, as, for 
example, never to repeat and never to stop, even if the whole sounds 
wrong and bad. 

2. Time is best acquired by loud and uniform counting. But here 
care must be taken, to adapt the notes to the count and not the count 
to the notes. And beating with the foot, as remarked above, may 
also here be employed as a help. To count without beating is better 
than to beat without counting. The first determines the number of 
the parts of a measure, the second merely their equality. And thus 
it may easily happen, that, in the second without the first, we may 
unconsciously make too many or too few parts of measures. 

Both—succession and time—may at once be connected together; 
for counting at the same time facilitates progress. : 

When one begins to play off and then thoroughly to exercise upon 
a piece of music, it is well, in the case of slow movements, to 
count many parts of measures, but in that of short ones only a few. 
E. g. in ¢ time, of the adagio movement, eight eighth notes; in ¢ 
time, of the allegro movement, only four quarters; and in prestis- 
simo, only two half notes. The reason of this is the following. 
When the parts of measures are rather long, our sense or perception 
of time fails to distinguish them with a sufficient degree of uniform- 
ity; whereas when the movements are quick, the counting of too 
many parts of measures impedes the requisite fluency. 

It is desirable, moreover, constantly to catch with the eye before- 
hand the commencement of the second half of the measure, and to 
take pains to strike it exactly at the right instant, so that when, for 
example, the first half threatens to be too long, one might rather 
leave out the remaining notes, in order to be able to commence — 
the second half at the right time. 

3. For striking the notes, the best help again is loud counting (for 
the reasons already assigned,) then slow and energetic playing, giv- 
ing attention more to the left hand than to the right, and always in 
the practice commencing with the most difficult passages, nay even 
among the more difficult, searching out that which is the most so 
of all. The reason for all this is, that only by slow playing is it pos- 
sible accurately to apprehend the notes, and to strike them with per- 
fect purity ; and it is only when they are vigorously struck that cer- 
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tainty and correctness is obtained. And, moreover, if one attends 
more to the left hand than to the right, he will more accurately hit 
the harmony, which always, except in the most mean and ordinary 
music is more difficult to attain than the melody; for the latter 
almost uniformly lies at the right hand, which is naturally more ex- 
pert in striking the notes than the left. And, moreover, the ear 
assists in getting the melody correctly. 

If one endeavors in his exercise first to conquer the most serious 
difficulty, he will find that the smaller ones are often thereby already 
removed, or at least indefinitely narrowed down and simplified. It 
is here also to be observed, that in the commencement of one’s exer- 
cise the attention is always more fresh and active, than in the middle 
and end of it; and that if the time of the exercise be not sufficient 
for the accomplishment of the wholé, then that at least will have 
been done which is the most important. 

One has to avoid, in the first place, the desire to amend faults that 
have been committed. For this is to be put under the head of repe- 
tition and faltering—and also to stop 6? pause, in order to apprehend 
the right notes and not play any wrong ones; for in this way again 
nothing would be accomplished. Indeed it would almost be better 
to have the notes rather erroneously apprehended without stopping, 
and have a closer attention given next time, than, by stopping, to 
seek and play them aright. 

And moreover, when the object is to play with purity, one must 
avoid the undertaking of too much at once, It is best to begin at 
first with what is most difficult, to undertake that which is less so 
afterwards, and thus always to advance towards the easier parts; or, 
in case all seems equally difficult, to divide it up into single portions, 
then always into smaller periods or phrases. The best guide in this 
matter is the appearance of the notes, uniform or diverse, as pre- 
sented to the eye. 

Among the varieties of faults into which one usually falls in 
erroneous playing, we may notice especially the two following; 1. 
The striking of wrong notes, which is done from the want of suffi- 
cient dexterity of hand to strike the right ones; 2, The striking 
of wrong notes, arising from the fact that one commits a mistake in 
the clef, in the position of his hand, in the key, or in the accidentals. 
The notes in this case do not indeed always sound ill, but yet in a 
totally different manner from what was intended. The second 


species is altogether more frequent in persons having but little musi- 
, 
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cal skill than the first, and for this reason is also more difficult to 
perceive. The teacher should, therefore, take special pains in lead- 
ing the scholar correctly to apprehend this fault and to avoid it. 

Counting aloud is plainly one of the most powerful-means of learn- 
ing to strike the notes with purity and in time; and it is well to 
continue in the practice until every thing is done with certainty and 
accuracy. 

4. Proper fingering being a principal means of doing every thing 
with fluency, lightness, and ease, it follows that good fingering 
must also be a fluent and convenient one. The easiest is always 
the best. In order that it be flowing, it must be connected. In 
order that it be convenient, certain rules are to be observed. ‘The 
opposite of it is a broken, jumping, inconvenient fingering. It is 
always broken when the fingers do not move on in regular succession, 
when the thumb is not skilfully put under, or the other fingers can- 
not easily move themselves over it, or when the same finger is used 
twice successively upon two different keys. The fingering is incon- 
venient in case of undue extensions and when the hand is in a con- 
dition to push itself hither and thither. This last fault occurs in 
connexion with an unnecessary use of the thumb and little finger, 
upon the high keys. And moreover an excessive frequency of 
change is to be avoided. In running passages it is especially im- 
portant to apply the fingering of the scale, in arpeggio passages to 
use that of the chords. 

When the idea of a connected fingering once becomes fully de- 
veloped in the scholar’s mind, bad fingering is already for the most 
part avoided by this very circumstance. And thus, in order to form 
a good fingering, the principal thing to be recommended is the 
practice of the scale in all the keys, as also that of the common 
chord and the seventh with their inversions, either in connected or 
broken chords. 

I must add here, that even when one has in the principal difficul- 
ties every where thorouglily ascertained and correctly performed the 
right notes aud the right fingering, it is still advisable once more 
carefully to go over all the rest, even that which is most easy, how- 
ever well it may seem to go already. In order to examine whether 
here and there individual false notes may not have slipped in, and 
whether in particular cases better fingering might not be employed. 

5. Though one has thoroughly and accurately possessed himself 
of each measure and passage singly and individually yet the case 
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becomes entirely different when he is called to play in succession. 
Very frequently a foregoing measure entirely changes the condition 
of the hand or the fingering and often renders the following again 
quite difficult. - For this reason, one must strictly observe which 
passages are especially difficult to be connected. This may be 
ascertained by firmly resolving to play in succession without leaving 
any intervals between. When this would be difficult to be done, the 
exercise is to be commenced. Where the connexion of each 
measure is equally difficult, or in passages which are heard im- 
mediately in succession in different keys (modulations) or different 
positions of the pianoforte, it is best to begin with the last measure, 
and even with the last half of the measure, and then to this annex the 
preceding, then again the next preceding, and so on until, at last 
the whole passage can be heard in connexion. 

The reason for such a method lies in the fact, that even the most 
earnest attention will in repeated or long passages become relaxed 
and can be restored only by a correspondently greater mechanical ex- 
pertness, an expertness which of course is constantly required greater ~ 
and greater, the longer the passage continues. 

6. One acquires certainty only by a frequent repetition of all the 
difficulties which are to be overcome; but that these repetitions 
must be done in all respects with perfect accuracy, is self-evident. 
If they are rather bad than good, the consequence is that one 
practises himself to an unskilful mode of performance ; if they are 
interchangeably good and bad, one will be no better off after the 
fiftieth repetition than he was at first. And hence the only means 
of always performing the exercises well, is to perform them slow, 
very attentively, and at the same time with an energetic touch. It 
often happens that when one undertakes to do any thing slow and 
with care, he does it faintly. In this way there is nothing effective 
done, while at the same time in so faint a performance that which is 
doubtful and faulty frequently passes unobserved. It is only in a 
powerful touch that anything can be definitely heard. Then again 
it is an error on the other hand, that in energetic playing one easily 
falls into a hurry, and in this case also nothing is done well. 

lf the difficulty of a measure or a passage requires frequent repe- 
titions, still there is need of great caution in order to save time and 
trouble. There must always be a certain limit to the number of 
these repetitions, and it is desirable that they should be distributed 
into several days or exercises, rather than all done at once. Suppose 
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that a passage, on account of its difficulty, requires to be played two 
hundred times, and that an ambitious scholar had really the courage 
and the patience to be willing to repeat the performance these two 
hundred times in succession, in order, according to his view, to have 
done with the thing ; he would at the end of his exercise be no far- 
ther advanced than if he had performed the passage only twenty 
times, and he would arrive at his object with infinitely more certainty 
and ease by dividing these two hundred times into ten exercises— 
each twenty times, than even by attempting to perforin the same pas- 
sage six hundred times in three days. If he would employ his pow- 
ers to their full extent, and would advantageously fill up his time, he 
had better daily practise ten passages each ten times, during ten 
days, than to play only one and the same passage in a single exer- 
cise one hundred times. 

It is difficult to determine how many times a passage should and 
can be repeated in an exercise. Let each individual try himself, 
and he will soon ascertain the measure which is appropriate to him. 
But let no one forget, that the difficulty of one passage often is ten 
or even fifty times greater than that of another, and that the number 
of repetitions must be determined accordingly. One might adopt it 
asa medium, never to repeat successively or in one day a single pas- 
sage less than three times, and never more than from twenty to twen- 
ty-four times, and that short passages alone admit of more frequent 
repetitions, while, in the longer one easily overlooks faults, and 
comes at last, in case of too frequent repetitions, to exercise them in 
connection with the rest. A very good means of securing the ob- 
ject is to determine beforéhand to play a passage to be exercised 
three times in succession well (without a faulty performance either 
time,) even if by that means there should arise twenty or twenty-four 
repetitions. Yet, I repeat it, that short passages only admit of being 
very frequently repeated ; and. that when these become too numer- 
ous, it is better still to divide up and diminish the passage. But for 
the most part time alone produces a true maturity, and whatever is 
forced in learning never is permanent. 

7. Expertness is the result of much playing, but at the same time 
also that of quick playing. Hence one is not to wait until dexterity 
comes of its own accord, but he must by his own agency procure it. 
It very frequently happens that one fulfils all the conditions of learn- 
ing a piece of music, and yet neglects to consider whether it is de- 
livered conformably to the time designated or intended by the au- 
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thor. If, then, the piece is attempted in its proper time the whole 
will often become as difficult again, and one will find that as yet he 
has scarcely gone half way towards the attainment of his object. 
For this reason it is desirable, as soon as a piece goes tolerably well, 
to attempt to play it in the right time, and indeed several times in 
succession ; and that too without feeling too great a degree of solici- 
tude whether every thing is done with the utmost purity and distinct- 
ness. Still, in’ a second or third repetition we ought, as far as prac- 
ticable, to correct the faults that occurred during the playing in 
succession. Every correction that one can make during the con- 
nected performance of a piece is far preferable to the longest prac- 
tice and the most frequent repetitions. But since in rapid successive 
playing much is not only not corrected, but even much alteady here- 
tofore done well is again rendered defective, so subsequently, by 
slow exercise, that must again be done well which before, in rapid 
playing, was badly done. It will certainly be done better a second 
time. It is still to be recommended, that quick successive playing 
be only undertaken when such an advance is made as not to commit 
too many faults. Otherwise it accomplishes nothing, but is rather 
an injury. 
(To be continued.) 


MR. POWER’S LECTURES ON MUSIC. 


We hasten to correct two important errors in the article of our 
last number, on Mr. Power’s lectures on Music. The first is typo- 
graphical : the fourth lecture was stated to have been on “ past mu- 
sic”’ instead of part music. 

The second is more material, containing a misstatement. Mr. 
Power by no means condemned the opera, as was stated, but fully 
acknowledged its importance. He said : 

‘‘ What is to be said of the opera must necessarily be very brief. 
The magnitude of the subject is sufficient for a series of discourses. 
The opera is in music, what an epic isin poetry. It combines all 
that is noble in harmony and lovely in melody. Its range is over 
the whole grounds of the tragic and comic departments; and its 
themes are as extensive as the remotest records of history, or the 
wildest dreams of fiction.” 
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Mr. Power went on however to condemn the poor and unworthy 
poems, on which good music had been thrown away, and in order to 
prove this, entered into a detailed description of the subject of ‘‘ Der 
Freyschutz.”’ 

It is very curious indeed, how often beautiful music has been 
composed by men of the most eminent musical genius to poems void 
of all probability in their events, of all correctness or distinctness in 
their delineation of character, and of all elevation in their language. 
_ Take for instance the improbability of a court martial and a military 
execution for theft in Rossini’s Gazza ladra; take the loose moral 
in Weber’s Euryanthe or the wonders, accumulated without proba- 
bility or connection in Mozart’s Magic Flute! How can this phe- 
nomenon be explained? Can it be that these great men were not 
able to see the defects in their poems? Certainly not, for we hold, 
that they could not have been so great composers, without having a 
taste for and an insight into good poetry; we hold, that in propor- 
tion as the mind of the composer expands and opens to the beauties 
and mysteries of his art, his imagination will require also to be fed 
and stimulated by the sister arts, and especially by poetry. The 
reason is, that music being the delineator of passions and feelings, 
and not the representor of ideas, it wants not the development of 
character, but situations in which passions act ; it wants these situa- 
tions marked by a few vigorous touches, thus leaving the field open 
for the employment of its own powers. Pieces, such as above de- 
scribed, may often therefore suit the composer much better, than 
others of much higher poetical value, but in which the poet has 
already so fully developed and exhausted the situations by his own 
imaginative powers, that nothing is left to the composer. 

Mr. Power has shown in these lectures that his main strength is 
in historic research ; and we should like to hear from him a course, 
prepared with the same research, which he has bestowed upon these, 
on the history of music in New England, entering critically upon 
the course which the art has taken among us and upon the canses 
which have led to its present state of development. The subject 
narrowed down to this particular branch, and that fully and impar- 
tially treated, would not only be sufficient for a full course, but 
would also be interesting and instructive. By going over so much 
ground Mr. Power was obliged to treat some’ parts of his subject 
very cursorily, and we think that by making the modification of 
narrowing the limits and by more fully expanding within them, his 
lectures would still increase in interest. 
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We thank Mr. Power for this attempt to interest the people in 
musical literature, and we hope he will persevere, let the people 
hear music, but give them also an opportunity to get an elevated 
idea of the nature of the art; excite them to think about the art; 
show them that it may be also an intellectual pursuit. We hope 
Mr. Power’s example will be followed by others, and we would par- 
ticularly suggest to the Boston Academy of Music, to take up this 
branch of their object as one, worthy of their immediate and serious 
consideration. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ’S OVERTURE CALLED WAVERLY. 


The great novelty of the evening was'the overture to Waverly by 
Berlioz. No artist has acquired such a reputation for power of mu- 
sical description, even to the minutie of whatever history he under- 
takes to illustrate, as Berlioz: and even allowing for the national 
pride, the acute imagination, and the susceptibility to strong impres- 
sions from weak causes, which characterize his countrymen, he 
appears still to claim enough of serious commendation at home to 
render the first performance of his music with us a matter of very 
justifiable curiosity. Where expectation is excessive, disappointment 
is frequently in the extreme; and-precisely in this way were we 
affected by the overture to Waverly. Presuming it intended as illus- 
trative of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, we endeavored to trace even the 
broadest features of the story, but there was nothing in the sound 
which could be deemed an echo to the sense except a slight and 
equivocal attempt at national peculiarity. Unless M. Berlioz saw 
something in the novel the profundity of which has escaped other 
readers, or unless his musical comments on Sir Walter’s text be not 
greatly above the level of ordinary comprehension, the overture to 
Waverly is, as a descriptive work, an unqualified failure. On its 
illustrative power alone, we presume, could its reputation have rested 
at any time; for as a work of art, abstractedly, it never reaches the 
condition of beautiful, while it is frequently extravagant and unpleas- 
ing to the last degree. The first movement is in the manner of a 
larghetto or adagio, and doubtless has an intention of some sort, 
although we believe few persons except the composer would be able 
to pronounce upon its identity with any tolerable success, It is full 
of strange solitary outcries from individual instruments, short phrases, 
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impressive silences, and portentous pauses, which together with a 
mysteriously grumbling style of instrumentation, whose effect we 
could only liken to the groans of persons suffering from abdominal 
disarrangement, prepares the hearer for a startling and uncommon 
allegro. And this, in the fullest sense of our adjectives, certainly 
followed. It is too long, too rumbling, and too incoherent, to im- 
press the memory on a first hearing with more than its general effect ; 
which was, to our taste, very far from agreeable. The progession 
of the first four chords is ugly in the attempt at originality, and from 
this point, as a theme, it toils on through a succession of uncouth 
vagaries, which the cantabile subject—the only rational morsel of 
the whole—interrupts but to render their recurrence the more unpal- 
atable. There is just this possibility—the parts may be ill or errone- 
ously copied : if this be not the case, the overture to Waverly con- 
tains some of the most nonsensical combinations that were ever put on 
paper. In all fairness we must add that it was far from well played, 
the band seemed unusually nervous and not without reason; but 
whatever it might gaia in style by a better performance, no excel- 
lence of playing could make it beautiful, or, in parts, even endurable. 
Musical World. 


OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM ISENBECK. 


It is our painful duty to record the death of our friend, William 
Isenbeck, professor of music in this city. He died in Santa Cruz, 
where he had gone in hopes to recruit his health. Mr. Isenbeck 
was a man of singular integrity of character and of the most serious 
earnestness for improvement as a man and an artist. 

We well remember the concert at the Temple, in which he and 
Mr. Lemaire first presented themselves as musical men before a Bos- 
ton audience, about seven years ago. They were then both young 
men without means, without acquaintance and connections ; travel- 
ing with their terpodion and giving concerts, in which they exhib- 
ited that instrument, sung trios with a third countryman of theirs, 
and played the flute. Both Mr. Isenbeck and Lemaire resolved to 
stay here. Their talents and accommodating spirit soon procured 
them some friends, who exerted themselves in their behalf. Mr. 
Isenbeck soon after became acquainted with Mr. Hansen, then in 
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Providence, who induced him to establish himself also in that place. 
Here he gave lessons on the piano forte and on the flute, and in con- 
nection with Mr. Hansen, musical soirées in which they played 
Herz and Lafont’s music together. In a year after he gave up his 
situation in Providence and returned to Boston, where he earnestly 
devoted himself to the business of teacher of music. His success at 
first was small, for his unassuming mind did not allow him to enter 
the lists with great pretensions. He was ever ready and willing to 
assist other artists, or to employ his talents whenever requested for 
social enjoyment or benevolent purposes, and although he never 
called upon the public for his own benefit, he soon established his 
reputation as the best flute player in Boston. His pupils invariably 
recommending his faithfulness in his instructions, his business steadily 
increased ; but his useful and successful career was interrupted in 
1837, when, his health having suffered, he visited Europe by the 
advice of his physician. He returned at the end of the same year, 
bringing a young and fond wife with him, and resumed the labors of 
his profession in the same quiet, unpretending yet faithful and earnest 
spirit which had always distinguished him, and from that time to last 
autumn his reputation steadily increased ; when again his career 
was interrupted by a severe sickness, and his mind was filled with 
apprehensions for the future, at the thought of his dependent family 
and his aged mother at home, whose prop he had fondly hoped to be, 
the universal sympathy and esteem was promptly and spontaneously 
manifested by a rich complimentary concert, voluntarily given to him 
by his friends. 

Its proceeds enabled him to seek the restoration of his health in 
the more congenial climate of the West Indies; and he went there 
with the brighter hopes, since the prospects here for a successful re- 
sumption of his avocations in the spring were brilliant, and he could 
safely expect to make himself highly useful to his art and his own 
family. How vain were these hopes! A short sickness of eight 
days brought him to his grave, leaving here his widow with two 
young children. 

His loss for the art will be severely felt here; for he was a thor- 
ough musician. Although not gifted with a quick musical inven- 
tion, he possessed sound musical knowledge and high views of his 
art; he knew how to enter into the spirit of musical compositions ; 
he was a solid organ and pianoforte player, and as already observed, 
the best flute player in Boston, and particularly remarkable for the 
delicate purity of his tone and articulation, and for his skill in double 
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tonguing and staccato playing. In his instructions he was solid and 
faithful, and at the same time encouraging. Asa man, he gained 
the unalloyed esteem and the sincere friendship of all those who be- 
came acquainted with him; and quietly pursuing the even tenor of 
his way, he had no enemies. 

The death of such a man is truly a loss to the progress of the art 
here; for although its history may not speak of him, as a startling 
apparition, or as having been prominent in great improvements, yet 
his residence among us has increased the respect for the art and 
artists among his cotemporaries—a thing so much desired for the 
progress of music. His instructions have contributed to improve mu- 
sical taste and knowledge, and thus we may truly and emphatically 
say, his life has not been in vain among us. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Desirous of increasing the value of the Musical Magazine as much 
as in our power, we have entered into arrangements, which will pro- 
cure us critical reports of musical events in our sister cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore ; we shall also regularly furnish 
our readers with whatever new and of general interest occurs in Eu- 


rope. To effect these purposes we visited New York and Philadel- 
phia, but unfortunately at a time which gave us no opportunity of 
attending any public performances, and thus judging of the musical 
taste in these cities. 

In New York, however, we were gratified with a musical enjoy- 
ment, which, in our city, we could not have had in that perfection. 
We refer to a trio, which we heard in a private house. A merchant 
to whom we were introduced, has once a week a quartette in his 
house, played by some of the most eminent musicians in the city. 
Although himself not a musical performer, he finds delight in their 
music, and knows how to make his home that of a friend to them. 
Unrestrained by any stiff etiquette, or a large audience, listened 
to by their host alone or a few friends, they can abandon themselves 
entirely to their feelings, and play with a full relish. Such is the 
true amateur, the true Macenas of the artist. It is gratifying to the 
artist to be treated like a friend by the man of means, and to be lis- 
tened to for the sake of enjoying the music itself, which he produces, 
and uot merely of wondering at his dexterity in performing it. Such 
men, who can with pleasure to themselves listen to a concerted piece 
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of instrumental music, without taking part in it, will also be liberal 
in the support of the art, and it must flourish where they do not stand 
alone. 

The music we speak of was performed by Scharffenberg, piano- 
forte, Hill, violin, and Boucher, violoncello. They played a trio by 
Reissiger, and one by Mayseder, and some solo pieces for the differ- 
ent instruments.» Scharffenberg’s characteristic, as far as we could 
learn it from this evening, is great power of touch, with calmness 
and evenness of execution. We cannot, of course, compare him 
to any player here, for there are none here that could any ways.com- 
pete with him, but we can to the two New York pianists, Rakeman 
and Kossowsky, and we would place him between them. He appears 
not to have all the fire and imagination of the latter, but instead of 
it a correcter mechanism, and by means of it a more even and less 
heavy playing; on the other hand he appears not fully to have the 
elegance, the finish of Rakemann’s playing, but much more power. 
In comparing Hill to Schmidt, we would say he has more power and 
tone, but not so good bowing by far, and consequently not so refined 
a tone, or so many shades of expression at command. Boucher 
again we cannot compare to any one. He has a fine tone, great 
freedom of bowing, and great certainty in his passages, The three 
together, playing the music fully con gusto, gave us a fine realization 
of the compositions, which they performed. 

While in New York, we heard much spoken of a concert lately 
given by the German Society, and which concert was universally 
called the best since the great one in honor of the lamented Schle- 
singer, whose memory we found still fresh. It had been conducted 
by Mr. Hill and Beethoyen’s grand symphony in C minor had formed 
the chief attraction, and been performed in a style that reminded the 
hearer of a European performance, all the instruments being manned 
in good proportion to the whole number, and it being well studied ; 
things which are rarely achieved in American orchestras. 

The oratorio of David was performed by the New York Sacred 
Music Society under the direction of Mr. Hill, and the Opera of 
Norma, in the Park theatre, with Mrs. Sutton, after we had left. 
The text to this opera, which had in the beginning of the winter 
created such an excitement in Philadelphia with the Woods, had 
been newly translated and adapted by Mr. Sutton. The Philadel- 
phia translation by Mr. Fry, however, was considered superior on 
account of the greater care to adapt musical words to the music. 








